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ABSTRACT 

c v * Sased on a sound conceptual , integrative and.-; 

systematic framework, the present study exaiines the competencies 
counselors value and' their perceived performance on each of the* 
competencies. Specifically, the objectives of this study were.(1) to 
develop a comprehensive set of counsel<t competencies; (2) to 
identify 'the competencies- for which there is a high level of 
consensus .of importance among counselors; (3) to determine the 
competencies for which there is a ^gh level of consensus in "terms of 
perceived competence; and (4) to study systematically the effects of 
Variables such as:- status, academifc -degree, years of pMrf essionaT 
experience, and theoretical orientation on the perceived importance \ 
and performance on each of the competencies. In general, 'results : 
indicated that counselors give, arost im^brtaiKre to self awareness,. * 
personal characteristics, basic interpersonal Skills and societal, 
awareness. .Their perception of their competence follows the. same 
patterns.- Results .were discussed in terms 'of their implications fofc\ 
counselor training "and current professional practices. (Author) 
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"New directions in the evaluation of 
counselor's professional competence 



There- has been increasing concern within the profession 
^of counseling over the need to improve counselor and counseling 

effectiveness. A number of "programs have pointecTtjut the importance 

v \ ) 

of identifying *what counselors should be trained to do. Tiedejnan 

- ' * - . , 

(1967) suggefsted that counselor education must re-examine its! own' 

» ■ • . j 

structures, its functions, its purposes, vts goals, jts relation- 
ships and its practices. Several recent articles* have suggested 

* 

a* redefinition of the objectives of training programs based oh 
real world *datyi. Wjnborn, Hirtds and Stewart (1971) believe tittle', 
improvement 6 will be made as long as counselor education programs 
stress the accumulation rather than the application of knowledge 
ev€fM:hough\ performance is the counselor "rais^on d*§tre".' There 
is a need to determine the critical variables involved in pro-'.- 
fessional Colipeten^e. , , • , 

, Not long ago, Rogers' (1957-) basic conditions of helping 
were the only specific, competencies available. ^Sonje major contnV 
butiqns have been made in recent years, however, toward the fden- 
tification, training, and assessment of important competencies'. 
'Carkhuff and his associates 1 (Carkhuff, 1.969a, b) have done extensive 
, work with basic interpersonal skills. Ivey and his" associates 
,01968) ha.ve develop systematic technolpgies for training pro- 
cedures for training helpers under the label ."mierocounseling". 



Hackney et Nye^Q973) have prepared a helping model based on 
the^work of Zfmmer (1967) that they term a "discrimination" model. 

s Kagan and hi,s associates (1971), have elaborated a miscroskilis 

\ • ' ' ' * \ - ' \ 

approach to counselor training that' focuses on a technique called 

"interpersonal pro.cess recall". These contributions, though 

valuable, are .limited in scope. 

i- v • - ' • ' 

t It seems clear that we need to determine what compe-- 
tencies counselors need to possess in order to perform effec- 
tively. But the question is how to do so most effectively and 
) efficiently. An analysis of the littera'ture indicates that the- 
apnTroaches to counselor competence are numerous and varied. 
Furthermore Very little worlyhas been done^on' the, integrative 
dimensions of ..counselor competence e| and, on their systematic 
configuration. Generally, 'different theoretical groups or pro- * 

. * A s"; - 

grams have emphasized some selectedpactfvities and given less ' 

• *|, . 

attention to other competencies,. Quite recently, Bernstein and - 
Lecomte (1976) presented^£n integrate' competence based model 
for^cdunselor education. The model represents an important 
effprtr to define the common elements.. iff -counsel or training" and ' 

***"• ' ' ' Q: ' . ■ """" 

to integrate available theories, research, and methodology. The 

distinctive contribution, of-t he .model, lies in* its provision . > 

• ' * • t ■ * ' * ' • , y. 

% <% 1 > . \ , * . .* x 

of a sound conceptual ,, in ;egrative and systematic framework' % 

a) to determiine the entire «range 4 of minimal -competencies *cpu„n- ' 

- f . ., •' ,s ' ' • ' .». -' — - 

selors must possess, in order to tferfowji. effectively, b) to choose. 

. and develop procedures, and methodologies- f^or training in. the' 
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-competencies, c^j to select and develop valid and reliable method-.' 

* * 

of assessing each of the necessary competencies. 

. / '«. < ; • 

\n this content, the present study^arained 'the comp^- L 
tencies counselors value and their perceived performance on each * 
of the competencies/ .Specifically the objectives of this study 
were a) to develop a" comprehensive set of counselor coiwetencies ba- 
sed on Menne's (1975) questionnaire, b) to identify tye competencies 
for which there is a high leVel of consensus of importance among S 
counselors', c) to determine the competencies for which there Is . 
a high level of .consensus in terms of perceived competence among 
counselorsi c) to study systematically the effects of variables 
such, as 1) status, 2) highest degree on the perceived importance-. 



and performance on each of the competencies. 3) years of professional 
experience, ynd 4) theoretical orientation'. Finally, the analysis, 
of discrepancies between* perceived importance and competence were 
■studied in terms of the need of in-service-training or continuing 
education. * * 



PROCEDURES 



Subjects ■ * • \ *< 



\ 



* i 



* A total of 139 subjects took part in this 'study.; They *' 

belong to one of ' the four following jtategori.es: graduate Students . 
(N = 37), university professors or .supervisors (N =-21),, counseling* 
psychologists (N * 50) and their" employers (N =31). The employers- 
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• • • . « 

represent different professions although most of them are coun- 
seling psychologists. 

Variables , . »* 

' . Four subjects or independent variables* werce analyzed 
in this research. Status (student, counseling psychologist^ * 
. professor oj/employer) is the first of these variables. The 
second is the highest degree obtained in psychology: incomplete 
masters, maters, incomplete doctoral., doctoral.. Years of ex- 
perience represent ^h^e third independent variable and were broken 

' . ' ' \ « ' — 

into three categories: none/ 1 to 5, and 6)or more. Finally, 

. "the subjects were classified according to their theoretical 
. "orientation in counseling: undefined, humanistic, eclectic. 

^Th^ee sets of dependent variables were utilized in ■ 
' ithis study, each one containing twelve scores* derived from a 
-.. questionnaire filled by the subjects. - 



X: 



Instrument ; 

• *■ • .»* \ '• 

The instrument- used in thTs • research is an adaptation/ 

.; d'f.Menne's (1975)- questionnaire. It^ contains 1:53 items referirig 

' - . - ' • i • 

. to.'counselo/ skills,, behavior; knowledge, traits\etc... Usi,h| 
J. ">•'..*. • , * . '-' 

•a-9 point Likert-type scale, the subject was asked 1) to indicate 

i his perceived importance (I) of each item, and 2) to idertftffy 

*;•/•, *>•*'•'••• . \ ' 

• t . to" what dggrle the item, desdri be V what fie is,, knows V doles, in 

r. other '.words, his perceived level of competence (C). \ $' * 

. ..** r" ... ■ . > \ • • • . • %: « " '* 

f \ . • 



it? 

1 



- ■ ) < 

» Internal consistency analyses show highly- acceptable 
alpha coefficients for. each of. the twelve f ol lifting scales into '. 
which the original items. were classified: 1. personal characteris- 
tics (I = .80, C = .83), 2. social awareness (I =.88, C=.87), . 
3i self awareness (I =.84, C=.82), 4". research- skills (I = .91,. 
C=.90), 5. theory (I =.80, C=.88), 6. basic interpersonal" Skills 
(I = .88, C =.92), 7*. traditional skill's (I = .87&C =!89) 8. voc'a-_ 
tional guidance "(I = .81, C= .83), 9. training' anjl supervision 

- i - ♦ 

(I = .72,'jC = .82^)«¥^.-professiona^developmeht.'(lS« .76, C = .67)., 
11. evaluation skills (I = .84, C = .85), 12. ethical standards - . 



(i = .71, c = ..73). 1 M , • 

1 



* Intercorrelations between the twelve scales rartge«from 
.14 to .83 on the dimension of importance (1) %nd ftom -.03 to .67 
on the dimension of competence (C)* 

Factor analysis of the twelve scales shows the existence* 
of two main factors. The first one, Practice, is composed of 
personal characteristics, self-awareness', basic interpersonal skills 
.traditional skills, training and supervision, ethical standards; 
the following scales appear on the second* factor, Evaluation: . 
'social awareness, research, theory, guidance, evaluation skills. 

Testing • . '* 

The testing material, including the questionnaire and 
a document explaining the goal . of^the research, was s'£,nt by mail 
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In March- 1976. Tfie subjects ' were allowed a two week period to fill r : 
the questionnaire. After ten da y s > the subjects who had not re- 
turned the questionnaire W ere reached on the phone. The percentage 
of subjects thus tested. a trained 40%/ , , /■ , 

Statistical analysis ^ ■ . . 

f ' "- As mentioned bef ore ^^ir ee series of twelve scores were 
'derived from Jhe, questionM a1re: one for the importance (I), another 
' for the perceived competeri ce "( c ) and a thl " rd representing the 

difference between I and C» » " . 

One-way analyses of variance* w.ere conducted to establish 

the relation between the f°" ur independent variables and these three sets of 

scores. The Scheffe" nwthd d of palnrtse and multiple mean comparison's, 

'• . « - • 

was utilized for each analysis in which significant differences were. 

v ' 

found. 



Result^ 



ecause of spact? limitations, it is not posslbie to pre-' 
<p •' *'*$>> 

sent^he VesuHs'of all tl> e analyses Of variance that were conducted 



The 153 competencies "stat# ents and their means and standard de- 



■ viations, for example,* are 1 not presented.. Instead, only those fin- 
dings of most general*. interest, and those that take the least space 

• t ' ' ' " ■ * ' • * 

are reported hfere. 
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Competencies counselors value ,' .* 

<»^^ mm ' ^^^^^^^^^^ " 

In general, counselors' gave* more importance to the scales 
of self-awareness \ intervention skills, personal characteristics 
and basic interpersonal skills and le^s impprtance was given to vo-. 
cational guidance, evaluation skills and research skills. « 

- The artalyses of variance, conductecpoi^ each of the inde- 
pendent variables indicate that counselors in general value similarly 
the competencies presented (tabfe 1). Nevertfrjel ess it is interesting 
to observe that employers gave les? importance to the ethical stan- 
dards than the counseling psychologists, the graduate students and 
the counselor educators (p ^.05). In addition, subjets with more . 
t'han ,6 years of professional experience gave more importance to 
education jn theory than the two other: groups* (p <.05).* Finally, no 

' % S.I * 

significant differences v/ere obtjriqed anong the theoretical orien- 
tations of the subjects. 

Counselor's perceived competence * 

In general, counselors perceived themselves more competent 
on the' scales of personal characteristics, self-awareness, basic 
Interpersonal skill s » professional development and ethical standards 
tharf in- terms of social awareness, research skills, vocational gui- 
dance, training and supervision. 

The analyses of variance indicated an impressive number 
of significant results (table 2), MajoV results )on tha four analyses 



' 



•indicate that the degree of perceived competence varied systemat; 

* cally with the degree o,f subject qualifications. In addition, t 
eclectic counselors perceived themselves as more competent in terms ^ "V 

n of research skills /tfhan those having other theoretical orientations* . There 

• H§re,no significant differences between, the humanistic counselors 
.and the group wftnout a specific orientation.. 



Discrepancy between perceived importance. ancf competence f v 4 
Thejiisctepancy scores between perceived importance and 
competence were considered las an indication of need for the in- w 



service-<traininfl or continuing education. The greatest discrepancies 
were found on the scales of training 4 and supervision,* J ntervention - 
skills, Research skills and education in theory. * ^ 

The analyses of variance (table 3) indicate a number of 

significant results^ In general^, discrepancies, are greater for 

graduate students ^^bj^ts with less 'professional experience than 

the other independent gr&up§t In addition,. eclectic counselors 

'showecfless discrepancy than those having other theoretical orientations. 

• . . » * • . % ^ «■ . 
^ Discussion anciifebncl usions^ 

.* . . Tnis study was envisioned as .an initial step toward the 

$ development- of competency-ba^sed procedures for use in selection,^ 

. trairirng^and evaluation^ counselors or therapists. The 12 dimensions 

** *Y * - >; : 1 V \ ■ *' 

\of counselor competency, "as developped in this research, represent r 

V I • / - , ' • J- V ' : r ' / • 

an^effort t^, integrate land systematize the* evaluation- and development 



J 



of* professional- -competence./ It wo^uld ^seem that the 3 dimensions 

* ** * * 

of counselor, functioning identified by .Bernstein and'Lecomte (1$76) ' 
provide a meaningful context for the 12 factors of competency of' * 
the present study: \ • • / 

The present study raised some questions about the relative* 

Importance '.placed on various competencies. For instance, the fin- 

* * v • 

dings indicate. that counselors don't consider evaluation, research 

and social concerns as essential in their 'functioning.. The-signi-' 
f leant differences discovered in the relative importance -and, the • ' 
perceived competence- of these competencies^ depending on the theo- 
retical orientation, academic degree, professional experience, and • 
"status have some implications for counselor education programs. 

This study represents an (Effort to' study systematically 
basic dimensions -of counsel^fmpioning and their qonf?gura«on 
with real world data in terms^of competencies counselors value, 
self-evaluation on - these competencies and a measure • of nee^l for 
'In-service- training through a discrepancy score between, the importance 
score and' the competence score. . Jftsihul tip! eVvarl^ble .format also' 
adds a new contribution to recent research done on this theme. - 
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patterns. Results t were discussed in terms 'of th^ir implications for * 
counselor training and current professional .practices, (Author) 
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New directions in the evaluation of 
counselor's professional competence 



j • • 

There has .been increasing concern within the profession ' 
of counseling over the need to improve counselor and counseling 
effectiveness. A number of 'programs have pointed out the importance 
of identifying what counselors should be trained to do. Tiedeman 

(1967) suggested that counselor education must re-examine its! own 

i 

structures, its functions, its purposes, its goals, its relation- 
ships and its practices. Several recent articles have suggested 



*a redefinition .of the objectives of training programs based on 

> 

real world data. Winborn, Hinds and Stewart (1971) believe little 

improvement 0 will be made as long as counselor education programs 

» <* - » 

stress the accumulation rather than the application of knowledge 
^ven though .performance is the counselor "raison d'etre". There , 
\% a need to determine the critical variables^ nvo.lved in pro- 
fessional competence. 



Not* long ago, Rogers' (1957-) basic conditions of helping 
Were the only specific competencies available. Some major contri- 
butions have been made in recent*years, however, toward the iden- 
tification, training, and assessment of important competencies'. 
Carkhuff and his associates (Carkhuff, 1.969a, b) have done extensive 
work with basic interpersonal skills. Ivey and his" associates 
(1968). have develop systematic technolpgies for training pro- 
cedures for training helpers under the label ."microcounseling". 
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Hackney et Nye (1973) have prepared a^iel ping 'model based on 



the work of Zimmer (1967) 'that they term 'a "discrimination" model, 
Kagan and his associates (1971) have elabbrated a miscroskills 
approach to counselor training that focuses on a technique called 
"interpersonal process recall". These contributions, though •' 
valuable, are limited in scope. . 

. i 

It seems clear that we need to determine~what compe- 
tencies counselors need to possess in order to perform effec- 

. tively. But the question is how to do so most effectively and 

efficiently. An analysis of the litterature indicates that the-- 
t approaches to counselor competence are numerous and varied. 
Furthermore very little work has been done on' the integrative 
dimensions of counselor competencies and on their systematic 
configuration. Generally, different theoretical groups or pro- 

. grams have emphasized some selected'' activities and given less 
attention to other competencies. Quite recently, Bernstein and 

v Lecomte (1976) presented an integrative competence based model 
for counselor education. The. model represents an important 
^effort to define the common elements in -counselor training and 
to integrate 'available theories research,and methodology. The 
distinctive contribution of the model lies in* its provision * 

. of .a sound conceptual, integrative and^ systematic framework 

« a) to determine tfie entire range of minimal competencies cpun- 
selors must possess in order to perform effectively, b) to choose 
and develop procedures, anci methodologies- for. training in the . . 
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IS ' 
competencies, cj to select and develop valid and reliable method--' 

* ' •' 

of assessing each of the necessary competencies. 

In this context, the present study -examined the compe- 

tencies counselors value and their perceived performance. on each 
of the competencies. Specif ically/ the objectives of this study 
were a) to develop a comprehensive set of counselor competencies ba- •* 
. sed on Menne's (1975) questionnaire, b) to identify the competencies 
for which there is .a high leOel of consensus of importance among 
counselors, c) to determine the competencies for which there is 
a high level of consensus in terms of perceived competence among 

counseTor,Si c) to study systematically the effects of variables * 
i such as T) status, 2) highest degree on the perceived importance - 
and performance on each of the competencies J 3) years of professional 
experience, end 4) theoretical orientation. Finally, the analysis 

of discrepancies between perceived importance and competence were 
« 

studied in terms of the need of in-service-training or continuing 
education. 

4 

procedures' . • 

Subjects ' 

A total of 139 subjects took part in this study. They 
belong to one of the four following categories: graduate students 
(N = 37), university professors or supervisors (N = 21), counseling 
psychologists (N = 50) and their employers (N =31). The" employers . 



represent different professions although most of them are coun- 
seling psychologists. i 

Variables 

-Four subjects or independent variables were analyzed 
in this research. Status (student, counseling psychologist, 

» " • 

professor or employer) is the first of these variables. The 
second is the highest degree obtained in psychology: incomplete 
masters, maters, incomplete -doctoral , doctoral. Years of ex- 
perience represent, the third independent variable and were broken 
Into three categories: none,'! to 5, and 6 or more. Finally, 
the subjects were classified aqcording to their theoretical 
orientation in counseling: undefined, humanistic, eclectic. 

ft * 

Three sets of dependent variables were utilized in 

this study, each one containing twelve scores derived from a 

, • • • \ 
questionnaire filled by the subjects. 

» 

Instrument' ' - ••.»" 

i 

The instrument used in this research is"an adaptation ;■ 

\ ' / 

of Henne's (1975) questionnaire, 'it contains Is3 items referirig ' 
to. counselor skills,, behavior, knowledge, traitsfetc./. Usi ( ftg 
a 9 point Likert-type scale, the subject was asked 1) to indicate 
M$ perceiyed importance (I) of each item, and 2) to identify ' 
to* what degree the item describes what h'e is, knows for does, in 
-other words, his perceived level of competence (C). 1 t 



' Internal consistency analyses shovt highly acceptable - 

■r' i • * 

alpha coefficiefvts for each of the twelve* foil owing scales into 

which the original items were classified: 1. personal charactfcris- 

* * -~" * * * 

tics (I =.80, C=.83), 2. social awareness (I =.88, C=.87), 
3. self awareness (I =.84 v C=.82), 4. research skills (L = .91, 
C=.90), f. theory (I =.80, C=.88), 6. . bas.ic ^rterpersonal skills' 
(I = .88, C =.92), 7. traditional skills (I =.87, C =,89) 8. voca- 
tional guidance (I = .81, C = .83), 9. training and supervision • 
(I = .72, C = .82)r-K>. professional development (I « .76, -'C = .67), 
11. evaluation skills (I = .84, C = .85), 12. ethical standards 
(I = .71, C = '.73). ; . 

Intercorrelations between the twelve scales range from 
.14 to .83 on the dimension »of importance (I) and from -.03. to .67 
on the dimension of competence" (C). 

. t r 

Factor analysis of the twelve scales shoss the existence 

f 0 

of two main, factoYs. The first one, Practice, is composed of- 
personal characteristics,' self-awareness, basic interpersonal skills 
traditional skills, training and supervision, ethical standards'; 
the following scales ap.pear on the second, factor, Evaluation: 
social awareness, research, theory, guidance, evaluation skills. 

' * • *r • 
Testing •> 

The testing material, including the questionnaire and 
a document explaining the goal of the research, was sent by mail 
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1n March T976. The subjects were allowed a two week period to, fill 
the questionnaire. After ten days, the subjects who had not re 7 
turned r the questionnaire were .reached on the phone. The percentage 
of subjects thus tested at tained 4 9 % - 



Statistical analysis 



As mentioned bef ore » three series of twelve scores were 

derived from the questionH aire: one for the importance (I), another 

i 

for the perceived competen ce ( c ) and a third representing the 
difference between I and C* 

One-way analyses of variance* were conducted to establish 

the relation between the fP ur independent variables and these three sets of 

« 

scores. The Scheffe - method ofvjjaintfse and multiple mean comparisons, . 
was utilize^ for each analysis in w _ hich significant differences were ^ 
found. , 

Resul ts . , 

Because of spaed limitations, it is not possible to pre- 
sent the results of all tl» e analyses of variance that were conducted 
The 153 competencies statements and their means and standard de- 
viations, for example, are 1 not presented. Instead/only those fin- 
dings of most general' interest, and those; that take the least space 
are reported here. 
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Competencies counselors value • 

In general, counsel (^^gave more importance to the scales 
of self-awireness, intervention skills, personal characteristics 
and basic interpersonal skills and less' importance was ijiven to vo-. 
cational guidance, evaluation skills and research skills. 

The analyses of variance, conducted on each ofHhe inde- 

* 

pendent variables indicate that counselors in general value similarly 

the competencies presented (table 1). Nevertheless it is interesting 

to observe that employers gave less importance to the ethical s.tan- 

dards than the counseling 'psychologists, the graduate students and 

the counselor educators (p^£;05). In addition, subjets with more 

than 6 years of professional experience gave more importance to 

* 4 * 

education in theory than the two othen groups (pj <£.05)\ Fi^lly, no 

significant differences were obtained anong the theoretical orien- 
tations of the subjects. ' ,« 

v < 
Counselor's perceived .competence t •„* ■ 

4 In general, counselors perceived % themselves more competent 

on the' scales of personal characteristics, self -awareness, basic 

Interpersonal skills, professional development* and ethical standards 

than in terms of social awareness, research skills, vocational gui- 

* 

dance, training and supervision*. 

r 

The analyses of variance indicated ap impressive number 
of significant results (table 2). Major results on the four analyses 



\ 



Indicate that the degree of perceived competence varied systemat; 
. cally with the degree of subject qualifications. In addition, 
eclectic counselors perceived themselves as more competent in terms 
of research skills than those having other theoretical orientations* There 
were no significant differences between the humanistic counselors 
and the group without a specific orientation'. f . 

Discrepancy between perceived importance* and competence 

The d^repancy scores between perceived importance and 
, competence were considered as an indication of need for the in- 
service- training or continuing education* The greatest discrepancies 
were found on the scales of training and supervision, intervention 
skills,, research skills and education in theory, « \ 

The analyses of- variance (table 3) indicate a number of 
significant results^ In general, discrepancies are greater for 
graduate students, subjets with less 'professional experience than 
the other independent groups. In addition, eclectic counselors 
showed less discrepancy than those having other theoretical orientations* 



Tills 3£udy was envisioned jpf^ n initial step toward the 



Discussion ana conclusions f> . ' 

development of competency-based procedures for use in selection, _ ^ 
training and evaluation ^of counselors or therapists. The 12 dimensions 
ijof counselor competency-, as developped in this research, represent 
an*effort to integrate and systematize th& evaluation and development 



of professional competence.^ It would seem that the 3 dimensions 
Of counselor /unctioningMdentified by t Bernstein and Lecomte (1976) 
provide a meaningful context' for the 12 factors of competency of 

the present study.' "* ' 0 ',•*' ' 

' • i' ' • 

* " =. • . 

The present study raised some* questions about the relative- 

Importance placed on various competencies . For*instance, the. f In- 

* * < i hi- 

dings indicate that counselors don *4^consider evaluation,- research 

and social concerns as essentia^-™ their functioning.- The signi- > 

ficant differences' discovered in the relative importance and the 

'perceived competence of. these competencies, depending on the theo- 

retical orientation, academic degree, professional experience, and 

■ ' * 

-status have some implications ; fpr. counselor education jprograms* 

This study represents an effort \o study systematically 
basic dimensions of counselor functioning and their configuration 
*tfth real^-world data in terms *of competencies counselors value, 
self-evaluation on -the^ij^mpetencies and a measure of need for- 
In-service-training through a discrepancy score between the importance 
score and the competence score. Its multiples-variable format also 
adds a new contribution to recent research done on this theme - '* 
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Table 1 



One-way analysts of variance for the Independent 
variables on the competencies counselor value .! 
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* , " Table 2 

One-way analysWof variance" for the independent 
variables on the counselor's perceived competence 
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Table 3 

V One-way analysis of variance for the Independent variables on the- 

discrepancy between perceived Importance and competence 
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